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ABSTRACT 

THE MEDIA AMD THE OPERATIONAL COMMANDER: A SHOTGUN MARRIAGE by MAJ 
Susan P. Eellett-Forsyth, USA, 53 pages. 

Tbls monograph examines the media's Influence on the 
operational commander's decision making. Understanding the media is 
key to the military commander's ability to function in today's 
complex environment. 

Tbs monograph begins bv eremlnlng the relationship between 
tne military and the media and provides some background on the basis 
for the inherent tension that exists between the two institutions. 

Some applications and implications of media use and purpose 
are studied in order to illustrate how the media affects public 
opinion and decision making at both the strategic and operational 
level. During this section of the monograph, the unique 
implications of television media and the power of the transmitted 
image are also discussed. 

Following the examination of the applications and 
implications of the media, the monograph analyzes several case 
studies in order to better understand the influence and effects of 
the media. The media's influence on the political and military 
leaders' decision making and the corresponding effects on public 
opinion and policy during Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm 
are analyzed in greater depth. 

This monograph concludes by giving the operational commander 
an avareness of the media environment and the impact that this 
environment has on his ability to make decisions. The commander 
should realize that he has little influence on the media or the 
corresponding effects it causes on the battlefield, flth such scant 
command influence, the military commander needs to understand that 
an antagonistic relationship with the media does not serve his or 
his superior's ability to accomplish the mission. A military 
commander who thoroughly understands the media's influence on his 
area of operations has the capability of better employing his 
resources and accomplishing his mission. 
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I. Introduction 


Some of the most important combat of tomorrow will take 
place on the media battlefield. 1 

Once 73 ”'ye got all forces moving and everything's being 
taken care of by the commanders, turn your attention to 
television because you can vin .the battle or lose the war 
if you don't handle the story right. General Colin Powell 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 2 

The media's influence on how a nation mages mar has become 
more prevalent as demonstrated during the most recent conflicts in 
Southwest Asia and Somalia. Vhile the media has always been present 
and considered an important factor to the decisions made by 
political and military leaders, its effects today are immediate. 
Communications expert XLxn. Camp an described Operation Desert Storm 
as "the first war to be televised live." 2 Vith the advent of nev 
technology that provides direct and real-time reporting and the 
ability for real-time distribution of images from the battlefield, 
the time allotted for decision making has become seriously 
compressed. 

The public expects and requires its leadership to make 
decisions in response to the media that is generated by a crisis or 
event. Since the leaders and the public may be receiving their 
information simultaneously, leaders are under greater pressure to 
make rapid decisions. This requirement is exacerbated by the 
media's immediate coverage of the event. Following the Somalia 
incident of 3-4 October, National Security Adviser Anthony Lake 
spoke with Newsweek magazine on how television had muddled sensible 
foreign policy making by causing the demand for an instant response 
to crises. Lake told Newsweek "that the reporting of the disaster 
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In Somalia was so quick that there was a public and Congressional 
reaction before the administration had a chance to explain Itself." 4 

The Vietnam ¥ar clearly demonstrated the power and the 

Influence of the media. The nightly Images of distant battles 

broadcast Into the majority of American homes had a significant 

Impact on national will which affected the actions of the commander 

In the field. The power, or even the perceived power, of the media 

during the Vietnam far was clearly demonstrated In a television 

commentary delivered by legendary newsman, filter Cronklte. In his 

CBS-TV commentary on the conduct of the Vietnam far, titled "Report 

from Vietnam: fho, Vhat, When, Vhere, Why," delivered on 27 

February 1968, Cronklte stated. 

It is Increasingly clear to this reporter that the only 
rational way out then will be to negotiate, not as 
victors, but as an honorable people vho lived up to their 
pledge to defend democracy, and did the best they could. 6 

Following Cronklte's broadcast. President Johnson confided 
that If he bad lost Valter Cronklte's support, then he bad lost the 
support of the country as well. In an analysis of Cronklte's 
commentary, authors Robert Llchter and Stanley Rothman wrote, 

"Rarely has there been a more clearcut case of a news broadcast 
Influencing military policy." 6 In this example. President Johnson 
demonstrated his belief that the loss of support from this 
preeminent media spokesman would seriously affect the public support 
he needed In order to continue waging the Vietnam far. This belief 
clearly Illustrated the power that President Johnson attributed to 
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the media. He shaped policy in order to make it more palatable to 

the public once disseminated by the media. 

Host of the public affairs problems that confronted the 
United States In South Vietnam stemmed from the 
contradictions Implicit In Lyndon Johnson's strategy for 
the mar. The president vas convinced that the conflict 
mas necessary but believed that the American public and 
Congress lacked the will. without very careful handling, 
to carry it to a successful conclusion. 7 

In retrospect, the media's Influence on President Johnson 
seems obvious. Less obvious are the cascading effects of tills 
Influence. Ihe media's Impact on the political decision maker has 
an important corresponding effect on the military leader who Is 
subordinate to his political boss. To fully realize the potential 
effects of the media, it is necessary to comprehend the senior- 
subordinate relationship between the political leader and the 
military leader. 

The Uhited States Constitution clearly Implies the precept 
of civilian control. Article II designates the President as the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the united States. "The 
central feature of the Constitution with respect to the nation's 
military force vas the establishment of civilian control In 
government over the military branches." 8 This precept is reinforced 
by the officer's commissioning oath which has the officer swear “to 
support and defend the Constitution of the Uhited States." 

The works of German military theorist Carl Ton Clausewltz 
also reinforce this precept of civilian control over the military. 
Clausewltz defined war as a continuation of policy carried out by 
other means. In Book One of his edifice On far , he wrote, "far 





should never be thought of as something autonomous but elvers es an 
Instrument of policy." 9 Cleusevltz stressed the supremacy of 
politics over var end military action in Ms work, Tvo Letters on 
Strategy. 

Te must not allov ourselves to be misled into regarding 
var as a pure act of force and of destruction. . . .Ve 
must recognize that var is a political act, vhich is not 
vholly independent, that it is a true political 
Instrument, vhich does not act on its ovn but is 
controlled by something else: by the hand of politics. 10 

It becomes evident that if a political decision maker 
changes his mind regarding policy or even develops a nev or 
different policy as a result of the media, this change in decision 
making vill have a corresponding effect on the military commander 
and his ability to make decisions as veil. 

This corresponding effect vas most recently seen during 
Operation fiestore Hope In Somalia vhen the American public vas 
horrified by the frequently televised scene of the dead American 
soldier being dragged through the streets of Mogadishu. The pover of 
this Image vas a key factor In changing public opinion which 
ultimately influenced policy. Vhen asked in a poll, conducted by 
Th« Indapiw^fnt and published In the December 1993 Vorld Press 
Berlov, “whether U. S. troops should withdraw Immediately, 33% of 
those who had not seen the picture answered yes, compared with 50% 
of those vho had seen it. ali This vivid image ultimately contributed 
to a change in U. S. policy. This change in policy vas described by 
Robert Oakley, former ambassador to Somalia and later U. S. special 
en vo y to that country vho wrote about the invaluable lessons learned 
by the U. S. and the U.H. in a recent Army Times . He vrote about the 
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period following the United Nations establishment of UNOSOK II on 4 
Hay 1993. 

The United States, strongly supporting the new concepts of 
U.N. peace enforcement and nation building, used Its 
forces with their heavy firepower and sophisticated 
equipment to pursue Gen. Hohammed Fa rah Aid Id and his 
outlaw hand, mere were thousands of Somali casualties, 
many of them civilians. As In Lebanon in 1983, despite 
vastly Inferior weaponry, the object of U. S. pursuit found 
a way to strike back, me black day of Oct. 3 was a 
result. 


President Clinton resisted powerful congressional pressure 
to pull out at once, as the fieagan administration had from 
Lebanon after the destruction of the Karine barracks. He 
succeeded In getting a five-month period to pursue a 
corrected policy course. [Emphasis added.] 12 

The fact that former Ambassador Oakley believed that 
President Clinton had to pursue a corrected policy Illustrates how 
an event, the raid of 3 October and the ensuing media coverage, 
affected policy. In fact, many believe the United States' Initial 
involvement In Somalia was caused by selective media exposure and 
the graphic presentation of starving women and children. Occurring 
almost immediately following the actions of 3-4 October in Somalia 
was the aborted landing of US soldiers in Haiti. Hemory of the 
events in Somalia played a distinct, corresponding role to the 
actions In Haiti as the military commander aboard the USS Harlan 
County decided not to land troops in Haiti. "A few hundred lightly 
armed demonstrators prevented about 200 soldiers from the world's 
leading army from setting foot on Haitian soil to pave the way for 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide's return." 13 A German newspaper 
reinforced the idea about the media's affect on policy and referred 
to the failed landing in Haiti as "CNN Diplomacy." 
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Hie US ' .ured itself into the media trap. . . .Those in 
power in Haiti have also seen the pictures of Somalia. 

They have learned quickly: In the CNN era. it only takes 
a revolver held close enough to a camera lens to force a 
superpower to back down. 14 

Today, public opinion has demonstrated the ability to 
influence and define policy. The media, in turn, has the ability to 
influence public opinion and has reinforced this ability with real¬ 
time distribution of Information. The military commander, 
especially at the operational and strategic level, must understand 
this complex relationship between the media, the public, and the 
policy maker. Inherent in this understanding is his recognition of 
how this relationship will affect his own decision making. This 
monograph examines how the media influences the operational 
commander's decision making. 

The effects of the media in Somalia and Haiti highlights 
this complex environment in which the operational commander must 
execute military operations. In order to make the best use of his 
available assets and to achieve mission success, it is essential for 
the commander to understand the effect certain decisions will have 
on the media and how the media will affect his decision making as 
well. Ideally, the commander who understands the power of the media 
and his relationship to this exercised power, can harness that power 
and make it work for him in the accomplishment of his mission. The 
latest rn 100-5, Operations, addresses the impact of the media in 
this manner. 

The Importance of understanding the immediacy of the 
impact of raw television coverage is not so that 
commanders can control it, but so they can anticipate 
adjustments to their operations and plans. 16 
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Tills monograph begins by examining the relationship between 
the military and the media and provides some background on the basis 
for the Inherent tension that exists between the two institutions. 
This examination includes a discussion on the Implications of the 
First Amendment. Also studied In this section Is the impact of the 
Vietnam Tar on the military-media relationship. The reader gains an 
awareness of how the Vietnam for affected and shaped the future 
military-media relationship and how this relationship evolved during 
Operation Urgent Fury In Grenada and Operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm In Southwest Asia. 

The next section examines some applications and Implications 
of media use and purpose. This examination Includes the thesis that 
the media's agenda Is primarily In concert with the agenda of the 
government elite. It considers several types of media effects and 
the Impact these effects have on public opinion. Finally, the 
section concludes by studying the unique Implications of television 
media and the power of the transmitted Image. Included In this 
analysis Is an examination of the Impact and use of the visual media 
on todays modern battlefield. The focus of this monograph Is at 
the operational level of war. The US Army's keystone manual, Fh 
100-6, Opgretlona, states 

at the operational level of war, joint and combined 
operational forces within a theater of operations perform 
subordinate campaigns and major operations and plan, 
conduct and sustain to accomplish the strategic objectives 
of the unified commander or higher military authority. . . 

.The intended purpose, not the level of command, 
determines whether an army functions at the operational 
level. 16 
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Following this elamination of the applications and 


Implications of the media, the monograph analyzes several case 
studies in order to better understand the influence and effects of 
the media. The media's Influence on the political and military 
leaders' decision making and the corresponding effects on public 
opinion and policy during Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm 
in Southwest Asia are analyzed in greater *epth. 

The primary purpose of this monograph is to show how the 
media Influences and Interacts with the operational commander's 
actions and decision making. The military-media relationship 
operates in a very complex environment. The monograph concludes by 
giving the operational commander an awareness of the media 
environment and the impact that this environment has on his 
abilities to make decisions and to ultimately accomplish his 
mission. The conclusions of this monograph should help the 
operational commander to better understand his relationship with the 
media. This understanding should enable him to work with and use 
the media to his advantage. 
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II. 






The basis of our government ia the opinion of the people. 

Vere it left to ne to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers, or newspapers without a 
government, I should not hesitate to prefer the latter. 17 
Thomas Jefferson 

And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth he in the field, we do 
Injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse, in a free and open encounter. 10 
John Hilton, Areopagltlca 

The military and the media, one Institution pledged to 
uphold the constitution, the other operating under its 
protection tor the public weal. 19 

To clearly understand the Influence of the media on military 
actions, it is necessary to explore the relationship between the 
military and the media. There is an Inherent tension that exists 
between the military and the media which springs from tne opposing 
objectives of each institution. In short, the media's pursuit to 
uphold the First Amendment in order to ensure the public's right to 
know versus the military' a demand for secrecy to ensure operational 
security, force protection, and mission accomplishment. The roots 
of tension are in the nature of the institutions. The military is 
seemingly the antithesis of a democracy and must be so if it is to 
be effective, in contrast, a free press is an institution that 
views a concentration of power as a danger and avoids a hierarchical 
organization that breeds obedience and often, blind loyalty. 20 

These two institutions represent two opposing requirements. 
The first Is the requirement for the government to be able to 
conduct effective military operations. These operations are 
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conducted by the military which is serving as a tool for the 
government. The second requirement is for the public, via a free 
press, to be independently Informed about the actions of Its 
government. The military. In this case, represents the government. 21 
It is the First Amendment of the United States Constitution vhich 
guarantees that "Congress shall make no lav abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press. ~ 22 The First Amendment gives the media the 
responsibility to provide Information and access to this Information 
to the public. The First Amendment supports the premise that a free 
flow of information and Ideas provides protection against a 
government's ability to control an Individual's thoughts and, 
consequently, his mind. "The main purpose of the First Amendment- 
the creation of free thought and the stimulation of public 
discussion.*' 23 

Clearly, the military-media relationship Is nested In a 
larger relationship between the government and the public. In fact, 
the military-media relationship becomes more complex when viewed as 
part of a larger function, because of the potential of having to 
react to more players and external actions. Then a free press 
accompanies Its nation's soldiers Into battle. It "provides one of 
the checks and balances that sustains the confidence of the American 
people in their political system and armed forces ." 2i 

Although a free press serves to sustain the confidence of 
the public In its political system and armed forces, this 
sustainment has not been accomplished without friction and 
controversy. Historically, the military and the media have always 
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interacted on a range between extremes. This relationship has 
operated on a continuum of conflict, ranging from being at extreme 
odds on one end, to the maintenance of a symbiotic relationship on 
the other. 

In the United States, the Civil War represented the first 
major conflict where the military and the media were clearly at 
odds. Fart of the reason for this antagonistic relationship can be 
attributed to the rapid expansion of the telegraph which allowed 
newspapers to rapidly distribute their news stories from the 
battlefields to their readers. a By i860, more than 50,000 miles of 
telegraph wire spanned the country, and newspapers were In dally, 
sometimes bitter competition for the latest word on anything of 
importance that happened anywhere. >26 The rapid communications 
provided by the telegraph system allowed the media to report 
Information to the public In such a timely manner that the 
Information was often still relevant to the current situation. This 
Information could then be successfully applied by an opposing 
commander to defeat an enemy's force on the battlefield. The press 
was often accused of giving away an Army's disposition and immediate 
war plans. 

Hany generals were critical In their evaluation of the 
press. One of these was Union general Villlam Tecumseh Sherman who 
was especially vitriolic In his dislike for the press. During the 
Vicksburg Campaign, the anti-administration press, while writing 
about the Incompetence and Instability of the Vest Point leadership, 
wrote about Sherman specifically, "Be hates reporters, foams at the 
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mouth vhen he sees them, snaps at them; sure symptoms of a deep- 
seated mania.Vhen President Lincoln vented to publish Sherman's 
opinions on the reconstruction in Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, "Sherman declined, preferring 'not to he dravn Into any 
newspaper controversy' such as the one tvo years ago. In which he 
bad been pronounced Insane. " 27 

The Civil far manifested the Inherent tension that existed 
between the public's right to know versus the military's need to 
maintain operational security to protect Its fighting force. In an 
attempt to control the media's transmission of sensitive 
Information, President Abraham Lincoln gave the military control of 
the telegraph lines and used the far Department to censor the 
press. 20 In the prologue of his book. The Milita ry and t he Media: 
The P3 Ary in Victim* filliam Hammond wrote "The history of 
warfare In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries thus became 
at times as much a history of governmental attempts to control the 
press as a chronicle of battles. Throughout, America's varflghtlng 
history, different levels of censorship have been applied In an 
attempt to maintain a balance between society's right to be Informed 
and the military's need to control Information In order to win the 
country's wars. 

Although, the military-media relationship used different 
methods of censorship during most of the major conflicts following 
the Civil far, this relationship seemed able to weather most of the 
differences that occurred. All differences, that is, until the war 
In Vietnam. There is a prevailing perception that existing problems 
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between the media and the military were largely able to be resolved 
until the yietnam far. "No U. 3. conflict since the Civil war was to 
stir so much hostility among the military toward the media as the 
drawn out conflict In Vietnam. * 29 It Is the Vietnam conflict that 
many believed "transformed the fundamentals of the media-military 
relationship and profoundly Influenced practice in subsequent 
limited conflict." 30 

in understanding of this transformation is essential for 
today's military commander. He should thoroughly comprehend the 
antecedents of the current military-media relationship In order to 
help him effectively operate In this environment. The war in 
Vietnam set the stage for the military-media relationship that would 
exist during military operations in the future. Following the 
Vietnam Var. there was Immense distrust between the military and the 
media. There were specific reasons for this behavior, and It Is 
Incumbent upon today's commander to understand these reasons In 
order to evaluate the military-media relationship objectively. 

Essentially, the military majority believed the media 
misrepresented the Vietnam Var effort to the public, which resulted 
In a deterioration of the national will. On the other hand, the 
press believed that the military, representative of the President's 
policy, was not forthright in Its depiction of what was actually 
occurring In Vietnam. While both arguments have validity, William 
Hammond, author of the seminal work on the military-media 
relationship In Vietnam, qualified the debate. In Public Affairs: 
The Militar y and the Media In Vietnam, he wrote, "it is undeniable. 
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however, that press reports vere still often more accurate than the 
public statements of the administration in portraying the situation 
in Vietnam." 31 

After exhaustive study and analysis, there continues to be a 
debate on the amount of Influence the media had on the outcome of 
the Vietnam far. In his article, "The Military and the Media: A 
Troubled Embrace," retired military officer and scholar, Bernard 
Tralnor cited a misguided policy as the reason for the failed war, 
not the media. 32 Peter Braestrup, a reporter in Vietnam during the 
war and author of several studies on the media in Vietnam, also 
cited poor policy and held three presidents responsible for the 
failure in Vietnam. "The core of the military press problems in 
Washington and Saigon lay in the central contradictions of the 
policies pursued by Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and Hlxon. " 33 
President Johnson postponed unpopular decisions and made other 
decisions based on how he felt the press and public might react. 
These actions caused many inconsistencies. 34 

The military commanders vere caught between their political 
masters and the public. During Operation Polling Thunder, a 
campaign of air attacks against targets within a ten mile radius of 
Hanoi, the military leadership understood the potential tor civilian 
casualties and recognized the press's corresponding interest in 
these casualties. In light of these factors. General Vheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Instructed the tIACV Commander, 
General Testmoreland, "to refrain from depicting the strikes as a 
substantial Increase in the level of the air campaign against North 
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Vietnam. ~ 3S He also Instructed the Pacific Commander in Chief to 
exercise extreme caution in order to avoid civilian casualties. 

Here is an example of the military commander making decisions vlth 
the media's Influence in mind. 

Although the military felt betrayed by the media, both 
Bernard Tralnor and authors Robert Llchter and Stanley Rothman refer 
to the press's initial support of the var. They also noted, 
hovever, that as casualties mounted, the press became more critical 
and public support diminished. In their article, "The Hedia and 
National Defense", Llchter and Rothman illustrated how public 
support for the Vietnam and Korean fare followed a similar pattern 
of decline. "Support for the Vietnam far dropped below the levels 
found during the Korean far only after the war had gone on 
considerably longer and tar more casualties bad been sustained. " 36 
filliam Hammond cited John Bueller's book, far. Presidents, and 
Public Opinion and wrote, "public support tor each var dropped 
Inexorably by 15 percentage points whenever total US casualties 
Increased by a factor of ten.*' 3 ’’ 

While the military often presented its actions from an ever 
optimistic and unrealistic perspective, it was not the only 
organization at fault. The media was not Immune from this problem 
of misrepresenting information. A critical example is the media's 
presentation of the Tet offensive as a serious defeat for the united 
States in spite of it actually being a military success. Tet is the 
name given by the Vietnamese for their New Tear Festival, and +*« 

Tet Offensive was timed to coincide with the New Tear festival of 
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1968. It began with surprise attacks by the Morth Vietnamese 
against most cl the major cities and towns in South Vietnam. Hanoi 
had not undertaken such an ambitious military effort against the 
South Vietnamese since 1965. These attacks also called for a 
popular uprising against the current South Vietnamese government as 
roll as against its American allies. 33 The Tet Offensive decimated 
the ranks of the Vietcong, the South Vietnamese government did not 
collapse, and a popular uprising failed to materialize. 

In the introduction to his book. Bio Storv: How the 
American Press and Television P «p nrted and Interpreted the Crisis of 
Tet, Peter Braeetrup wrote, "the Vietcong lost the best of a 
generation of resistance fighters, and after Tet, Increasing numbers 
of Worth Vietnamese had to be sent south to fill the ranks." 39 In 
spite of these factors, the majority of the media portrayed the Tet 
Offensive as a critical defeat for the tftilted States. "Tet provides 
the clearest instance of television's Impact on both mass and elite 
opinion toward the Vietnam war. military victory was covered as a 
psychological defeat and this had major implications for American 
policy and public opinion. " 40 

The news coverage of the Tet Offensive from Vietnam had a 
tremendous Impact on the perceptions and reactions of the political 
leadership in fashing ton. In his analysis of the Tet experience, 
Braestrup concluded 

the dominant media "image" of a major foreign-policy 
crisis, given the proper circumstances, may contribute 
hugely to a set of perceptions In fashlngton that 
variously alters, hastens, or delays decisions by both the 
President and his chief political opponents. 41 
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The belief that the preee was only interested In reporting 
on the negative aspects of the conflict nay have Initially been 
caused by the strong reactions emanating from the Vhite House and 
the Pentagon against the press. These strong reactions came down 
the chain of command and "tended to convey the impression to many 
senior military men In Vietnam that the press and television were 
reporting home only 'negatives 1 unfair to U. S. troops-and overblown 
negatives at that." 42 In his analysis of the military-media 
relationship during Vietnam, Peter Braestrup made the point that 
ultimately the President, who Is also the commander In chief. Is the 
key figure In the relationship. 

The military and the media will better understand and 
execute their requisite roles when provided with a clear 
presidential strategy and a political leader with the ability to 
present unsavory facts without distortion. "It Is the president and 
his generals not the journalists who win or lose America's limited 
wars. President Johnson failed to craft a strategy that 
adequately defined the employment of United States forces during the 
Vietnam far. Prior to the Tet Offensive, he had presented an 
optimistic view of a limited war of attrition In Vietnam. Following 
Tet, he failed to respond decisively to the sudden change of events. 
In the absence of a strong response, the media and others filled the 
vacuum with their own analysis and decisions. 44 

The events In Vietnam clearly Illustrate the complexity of 
the relationship between the military, the media, the public, and 
the political leadership. One of the legacies of Vietnam for the 
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military leader bae been the resultant relationship mith the media. 
This relationship mas characterized by an apparent lack of trust and 
understanding that mas shared by both the military and the media. 
Tills mutual suspicion and antagonism clearly had long term effects 
on the military-media relationship, and Influenced the may the 
military and the media conducted later operations follovlng the 
Yletnam far. 

The extreme distrust betmeen the media and the military 

manifested itself during Operation Urgent Fury mhen the 

administration and the military made the decision to prevent the 

media from having initial access during the invasion of Grenada in 

October of 1983. In accordance mith the Joint Chiefs of Staff's 

execute order, military forces mere to 

conduct military operations to protect and evacuate US and 
designated foreign nationals from Grenada, neutralize 
Grenadian forces, stabilize the Internal situation, and 
maintain the peace. In conjunction mith Organization of 
Eastern Caribbean States (OECS)/friendly government 
participants assist in the restoration of a democratic 
government on Grenada. 

Citing operational security and the need for absolute 
surprise, the Secretary of Defense, Caspar Velnberger, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General John Yessey, banned 
the press from Grenada until three days follovlng the invasion. 

Even mhen granted access to Grenada, the media 1 a freedom of movement 
mas limited. 

The constraints for Grenada reflected a vide spread post 
Yietnam suspicion of the nevs media among both military 
and civilian officials. They feared the medla-especially 
television mould adopt an automatic bias against the 
operation, highlighting the inevitable losses and 
difficulties, fueling criticism back home, and in effect. 
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as Tice Admiral hetcalf noted forcing the field commanders 
to think about public relations Instead of military 
operations. 46 

Hie exclusion of the media during the Grenada operation 
caused considerable consternation among the media and public sector. 
Ibis, in turn, precipitated the formation of a media panel to 
discuss alternative mays to ease the age-old tension between the 
media's right to Inform the public and the military's right to 
maintain operational security. Hajor General Vlnant Sidle, the 
Army's Public Affairs Officer was selected to form and lead the 
panel. The Sidle Panel reviewed the military-media relations and 
determined the feasibility of institutionalizing media participation 
in future training and contingency deployments of united States 
forces. As a result of the panel's recommendations, the military 
developed the Department of Defense National Hedia Pool Program. 47 

Although not the perfect solution, the introduction of the 
media pool program forced some changes in the military-media 
relationship to occur. However, the relationship remains tenuous at 
best. Despite the animosity caused by the yietnam far, the Inherent 
tension caused by disparate institutional goals, access to 
information versus the need for operational security, always keeps 
the military and the media at odds, providing an armed peace of 
sorts. 
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111. Applications and Implications of the Media 


By defining what is news, the fourth estate is often 
decisive in reshaping the priorities of government 
itself.« 

I think that there's a superficiality in both the Media 
and the public. They're feeding each other's touch and go 
outlook on the world. There 1 s a lot of information but 
not a lot of understanding. Ye're almost being 
overcommunicated at. not communicated with. Valter 
Cronkite 49 

People don't listen to the words. They see images. 60 

Both the military and political leadership understand the 
power of the media and how the real time ability of the media can 
directly affect decision making at the highest levels. To 
understand the complexity of today's media environment, it is 
essential to understand some of the underlying principles and 
theories of the media. 

In his book, Hw Proas and.EotSign Policy. Bernard Cohen 
wrote, "the press is significantly more than a purveyor of 
information and opinion. It may not be successful much of the time 
in telling people what to think, but it is stunningly successful in 
telling people vhat to think about." 61 Linked to this idea of 
telling people vhat to "think about" is the prevailing opinion that 
media grants the government the right to define vhat is nevs. Allan 
Nairn asserts in his article, "Vhen Casualties Don't Cotint," that 
"the job of the President is to set the agenda, and the job of the 
press is to follov the agenda the leadership sets. ” 62 Vhen writing 
about the lack of presidential guidance following the Tet Offensive, 
Peter Braestrup noted that "although Vashington newsmen do not like 
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to admit It, their dependence on the Yhite House tor a 'nevs agenda' 
and a 'frame of reference,' especially in crisis. Is considerable." 63 

Part of this agenda setting Is attributed to a belief In the 
democratic process. The democratic process selects leaders to 
represent the public. Therefore, the assumption mads is that the 
opinions or agendas of the political leadership are representative 
of public opinion. fhen the media follovs these agendas. It Is 
covering what it believes to be the public's Interest. "Journalists 
structure nevs around elite cues and public opinion forms In 
response to these cues." M 

In his article, "Tovard o Theory of Press-State Relations In 
the United States," communications theorist ¥. Lance Bennett vrote 
about the Idea that nevs Is "Indexed" vlthln the range of the 
governmental debate, but not In relation to expressed public 
opinion. 66 This restriction of the range of opinions In the nevs, 
vhile not overt censorship. Is the result of routine decisions made 
about hov thf media should apply their limited resources. "It is 
vlthln this necessary professional decision making that the 
corporate values and the central alms of ovners are Imbedded.* 66 One 
should not forget that the media is a business that is also driven 
by Its desire to shov profit and an effort to assume the majority of 
the market share. 

The results of numerous media studies shov that opinions 
covered In the nevs are overwhelmingly from government officials, k 
1991 lntervlev nth David Gergen, former Reagan aide vho currently 
serves as the Communications Director In the Clinton administration. 
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also reinforced this idea of governmental influence. In this 
interviev, he referred specifically to the Gulf far and talked sh ut 
hov the common understanding the public had of the var vas 
increasingly from sources vlthin the government. His central 
argument vas his belief that in a crisis, "the more television 
voices there are, the more pover the government has.* 67 

Gergen's argument raises the issue of the dynamics of agenda 
change. The operating premise is the government normally sets the 
agenda for the media and establishes the parameters that bound the 
range of public opinion. If that is indeed the case, vhen and hov 
does an opposing public opinion assert and prevail over governmental 
policy to force a change in policy? In response to this issue, T. 
Lance Bennett responded, 

a strong adversarial press must be ready to raise its ovn 
and other grass-roots voices against governmental 
officials iho vould exclude those voices from 
deliberations about the national interest. The press is 
regarded as the key to attaining the desired level of 
public accountability. 68 

The concept that public opinion is primarily an Indexed 
reflection of the institutional voices depicted in the mass media is 
Important to a better understanding of the media's influence. It is 
essential for the political leadership, as veil as the subordinate 
military leadership, to be able to comprehend the threshold of vhat 
the public vill accept before it rejects the "party line.■ In order 
to find this threshold, one must understand hov the media may affect 
public opinion. 

The public is exposed to the media's influence on a daily 
basis. Vhile many people may assume they are just being informed by 







the iA 2)7 varieties of media, often, information is presented in a 
vay that shapes their viewpoint and causes them to arrive at rather 
specific conclusions. Although there are many mays the media can 
affect public opinion, this monograph focuses on three types of 
media effects that operate on public opinion: agenda setting, 
priming, and framing. 

Agenda setting is defined as the "ability of nevs media to 
define significant Issues of the day. " w It is measured by the 
frequency of nevs coverage on a specific issue. By focusing its 
efforts on limited Issues, the media sets the agenda for the public. 
The amount of nevs coverage determlzies the degree of Importance the 
public attaches to a particular issue. "In effect, intensive nevs 
coverage generated by a crisis issue not only elevates the 
prominence of the target issue but also removes other Issues from 
public attention. "*° Research has also shovn that events in the 
media are often referred to and have "set the agenda" for 
individuals vhen discussing current social and political problems. 

An example of agenda setting vas seen during the Gulf Var. 
During the var, "more than 1/3, by elapsed time, of all prime-time 
network nevscasts betveen August 1990 and Harch 1991 vere devoted to 
the conflict." 61 At its peak the Gulf Var bad a greater share of 
public attention and surpassed the combined coverage of the economy, 
the deficit, and drugs. 

Priming is a continuation of agenda setting and considers 
hov nevs coverage affects the Importance of an issue and evaluates 
hov the political leadership deals with this important issue. "In 
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general, the more prominent an issue in the national information 
stream, the greater its weight on political judgments.* 62 in example 
of priming mas former President George Bush's increased ratings in 
foreign policy performance during the Gulf fcr. 

finally, framing is defined as the "studied effects of 
alternative news frames on the public's attributions of 
responsibility for Issues and events." framing creates a connection 
betveen the qualitative features of the news and public opinion. 

in example of hov framing affects public opinion is seen in 
a study that contrasts the Korean Airline (CAL) and Iran Air 
incidents. The study examined the different news frames used by 
different media organizations that covered both tragic incidents, 
for the CAL incident, the study found "the frame emphasized the 
moral bankruptcy and guilt of the perpetrating nation [the Soviet 
Onion]; for the second [Iran Air], the frame de-emphaslzed guilt and 
focused on the complex problems of operating military high 
technology. " 63 

Although the CAL incident may have resulted from Inadequate 
technology, the Soviet fighter pilots not knovlng that the airliner 
mas a commercial aircraft in their restricted air space, the 
predominant frame cast the Soviets as part of a corrupt and powerful 
empire. Conversely, the Iran Air Incident mas largely portrayed as 
a technical problem with little emphasis placed on the victims of 
the downed aircraft. "The mental representations that result from 
the contact with a news frame can be conceived as an 'event-specific 
schema,' an understanding of the reported happening that guides 
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Individuals' interpretation of initial Intonation and their 
processing ot all succeeding Intonation about it. 

The CAL Incident affected public opinion more predominantly 

since it received tvice as much coverage as the Iran Hr incident . 66 

A frame analysis of these tvo events Identified vhat vas politically 

Important, given the on-going policy agendas and debates, during the 

time of the Incidents. Hie analysis found that the political frame 

vas made 19 of those messages that vere likely to promote a majority 

response to the nevs event, that coincided vith and supported 

current government policy. The specific vay these media events are 

framed clearly Illustrates the resulting Influence of these frames. 

In terms of the CAL and Iran Air Incidents, 

the high degree of mass avareness of CAL pressured 
potential elite opponents to the Reagan administration to 
remain silent or hop on the 'evil empire 1 bandvagon. 
fhlle lover mass avareness of the Iran Incident diminished 
a political resource that Vhite Bouse foes could have used 
to abandon support for the administration* s Persian Gulf 
policy . 66 

The analysis of the CAL and Iran Air incidents offer some 

Interesting conclusions concerning the Impact of framing on an 

Incumbent administration's ability to Influence public opinion. 

host Individuals' thinking and beliefs tend to go along vith those 

ot the most prevalent frame presented. 

Bembers of the mass audience are theoretically free to 
drav their ovn varied meanings from media messages. But 
the cases [CAL and Iran Air] Indicate that vhen nevsmaklng 
elites offer scant challenge to a dominant frame, an 
authorized position tends to permeate the nevs text. Such 
dominant frames tend to obscure rather than highlight 
opposing Information . 67 
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normally, the neve is framed in either thematic or episodic 
terms, in episodic frame depicts Issues in terms of discrete events 
vhile a thematic frame provides background on the issue and places 
it in some kind of context, either general or abstract. 68 Given the 
nature of most nevs today, especially television nevs vhlch provides 
headline service and hourly nevs updates. Issues are more frequently 
framed in episodic terms. "Episodic framing is visually appealing 
and consists of on-the-scene, live coverage.* 69 

VIth the primacy of episodic framing, vlevers form opinions 
vlthout the benefit of any background or analysis of the antecedents 
of the issue. 

Vith episodic framing, vlevers attribute responsibility 
not to societal or structural forces but to the actions of 
particular individuals or groins. Episodic framing 
encourages reasoning by resemblance-people settle upon 
causes and treatments that 'fit' the observed problem. 70 

Researchers Raymond Gozzl and Lance Haynes presented this 

idea of knovledge derived from an image vlthout context in their 

study, "Electric Uedla and Electric Epistemology: Empathy at a 

Distance." They vrote that in electric epistemology, the knover 

experiences a distant presence. This presence is a simulation that 

has been re-created electrically and presented in a decontextuallzed 

situation. The knovledge comes from an evoked empathy that is 

advantaged by the lack of context. The evoked empathy deals more 

vith the question of hov one feels versus the question of vhat one 

actually knovs. The context for this evaluation of hov one "feels" 

is the "isolated re-creation." This empathetic response to isolated 

re-creations vlll continue to grov as people spend less time reading 
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and more time watching television. The scope of knowledge will 
become wider, but the depth of this knowledge will be shallower and 
more superficial. 71 This growth in eapathetic responses implies that 
individuals will sake decisions more on how they feel rather than on 
what they know. Decisions that result from an individual's 
emotional response can never match those that are a result of 
careful analysis of more than superficial or shallow information. 

The more knowledge one obtains on a subject, the more able he is to 
make a balanced, well-informed decision. 

There is considerable evidence that television also plays a 
role in the construction of social reality. 'Television events 
stored relatively automatically in episodic memory are used to make 
judgments about the construction of social reality. a72 These studies 
are Important not because they Show that television can shape 
reality but rather because they reveal how television shapes public 
opinion. Images from the battlefield will evoke an emotional or 
eapathetic reaction Instead of an objective opinion. Instead of 
dealing with the background and analysis that vent into the decision 
made on the battlefield, eapathetic reactions could cause a quick 
decline in public support which is, of course, ultimately essential 
for success on the battlefield. "The will to endure is sorely 
tried, whatever one’s faith in cause and country when confronted 
with graphic evidence of the horror of modern war." 73 

This dangerous trend may have cascading effects for the 
operational commander. If public opinion can be shaped by the 
episodic framing of an issue and its resultant eapathetic response. 
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it may cause the political leader to Bake a decision that lacks the 

requisite comprehension and analysis. While individuals react 

vlscerally to images, it is important to remember the background 

that underlays that image. The problem is somewhat of a "Catch 22?. 

the leadership must shape public opinion using episodic framing and 

one-dimensional images because that is the way they are most likely 

to reach the public since most Americans rely on television and 

radio to get their first news. While this may be true, the 

leadership has to understand the dangers of employing the one- 

dimensional image to conjure up support since that support may 

quickly dissipate if the image causes a particular empathetlc 

reaction. David Gergen, in his interview with Richard Yaleriani, 

said "television bad an enormous Impact on our policy in Lebanon. 

The Barlnes were withdrawn in part because of television. " 7 < 

Television tends to engulf the viewer, giving him the sensation of 

presence at the scene of events. Policy analyst Lloyd Cutler wrote, 

television simplifies its subject matter. TY is 
quintessentially a medium that transmits simple surface 
impressions, while national policy Issues are Infinitely 
complex and many-sided. The ugliness of military combat 
or economic deprivation can be graphically conveyed in a 
tew pictures and sounds; the complex policy considerations 
that usually lie behind a decision to risk these 
consequences are more difficult to explain. 76 

Perhaps the understanding of the Image processing of 
television viewers will help the leadership, both military and 
political, to shape or contribute to what images are transmitted. 

The paradox is that the transmitted Image from the battlefield can 
evoke this empathetlc response that may cause public support to 
rapidly dwindle. Understanding the power of the image is not as 
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essential as being able to control which inages are transmitted. 

The problem is determining hov to best control or temper what Is 

transmitted back to the public, and this control is not really 

within the military's purview. Understanding and controlling are 

two very different Issues. The issue of controlling the flow or 

type of information from the battlefield highlights the problem of 

the inherent tension that exists between the military and the media. 

Hie root problem is that in a war zone one sees only the 
part of the truth that makes rational men and women abhor 
war-the awful fact of preparing to kill, killing, 

and being killed. Excluded from the picture is the chain 
of events that has persuaded the nation to resort to 
force. 76 

Mew developments in technology exacerbate these problems of 
'image control.■ Technological advances allow the distribution of 
information, both written and visual, in real time. The public has 
the ability to see the action unfolding as it is actually occurring 
on the ground. They are seeing what the operational commanders and 
political leaders see at the same time. More importantly, they are 
seeing the transmitted images from a limited number of cameras, and 
therefore, forming opinions based on a relatively limited point of 
view. Live television and instant reporting by satellite removes 
the cushion of time and can directly insinuate viewers directly into 
the planning and decision making cycle of political leaders and 
military commanders. 77 

This ability to involve viewers compresses the time the 
political and subsequently, the military leadership have to make 
decisions. Leaders have always had to consider the impact of their 
decisions on public opinion, as well as the effects these decisions 
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bare had on public airport. The effect of their decisions have been 
critical especially in light of the belief that the nedla is the 
most poverful source in forming this public opinion and support. In 
turn, the military leader relies on this public support vhlch is 
vleved as essential to the prosecution of the var. The problem 
becomes even more complex vhen the public is receiving nearly the 
same information the leadership is receiving at the same time. Nov, 
leaders must anticipate the public's response to certain information 
and must craft their decisions vlth these implications in mind. 

They must also be avare that their decisions and resulting actions 
till become public. The audience assumes a nev, more interactive 
role in the events occurring on the battlefield and in government. 

There are several lessons to be learned from this discussion 
of the implications and applications of the media. Foremost is the 
assertion that the operational commander has little Influence on the 
media or the corresponding effects it causes on the battlefield. 

Vlth such scant influence, it is most essential that the military 
commander has a complete avareneas of hov the media may affect his 
ability to operate on the battlefield. These effects are largely 
seen in terms of hov public support is affected and hov the 
political leadership's decision making is affected. As discussed 
earlier, the media can build or diminish public support in the vay 
it portrays the events on the battlefield. At the strategic level, 
the political leadership can make decisions that have been directly 
affected by the media's coverage of these events or in response to 
hov public opinion and support has been affected. A military 
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commander mho thoroughly understands the media's influence on his 
area of operations has the capability of better employing his 
resources and accomplishing his mission. 
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17. Case Study Analysis 

¥e cannot tolerate the Pentagon dictating the words and 
inages the public is allowed to receive. . . .11 this 
dangerous PS [public relations] campaign is not stopped, 
truth could end up as another casualty of the Persian Gull 
far. 70 Sepresentatlve Bruce yento (D, Minnesota) 

II the media and therelcre the public didn't leel they 
were getting the lacts, there was no chance ol maintaining 
public support. 79 Secretary ol Delense Dick Cheney 

The media aspects ol military operations are important, 
will get national attention, and warrant your personal 
attention. 00 General Colin Powell, Message to Operation 
Desert Shield Commanders, 1990 


The leaders, both political and military, who were 
responsible lor the conduct ol the Gull Var clearly understood the 
power ol the media. This var provides an excellent situation that 
can be used to evaluate the media's inlluence on the operational 
commander. In order to discern the media's ellects, the case study 
analysis examined the military-media relationship and the 
application and implications ol the media on public opinion. The 
study then considered the media's influence on the operational 
commander and his ability to make decisions. Finally, this case 
study concluded by categorizing the nature ol the conflict in an 
attempt to better predict the media's effects during future 
conflicts. 

On August 2, 1990, Saddam Hussein's Republican Guard Forces 
attacked and Invaded Kuwait. His invasion "unleashed an 
extraordinary series ol events that culminated seven months later in 
the victory ol American and coalition lorces over the Iraqi Army and 
the liberation ol Kuwait. " 01 President George Bush condemned the 
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Invasion and set the following U.3. National policy objectives: 
immediate, coaplete and unconditional withdrawal of all Iraqi forces 
froa luwait; restoration of Kuwait's legitimate government; security 
and stability of Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf; and the safety 
and protection of the lives of American citizens abroad. The Gulf 
far was divided into two parts: Operation Desert Shield which was 
defensive in nature and Operation Desert Storm which departed from 
the defensive mode and concentrated on forcing Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait. 62 All eyes were focused on the war in the Gulf and news 
agencies flocked to the region to cover the war. At the height of 
military operations during the war, there were 1400 journalists in 
the region, then the ground war commenced, 131 reporters moved with 
various ground units. In contrast to this number of reporters in 
the 1991 conflict, only 27 reporters went ashore with the first wave 
at Normandy on D-Day during Yorld far II. 83 

At the outset of Operation Desert Shield, there was 

dissatisfaction with the military's accoa»«J*t?«*» r i In 

his book. Free Speech in an Open Society . Rodney Smolla attributed 

this dissatisfaction to the press's memory of official manipulation 

of the truth during Vietnam and which made the press reflexlvely 

antagonistic to the restrictions imposed. 84 The media believed that 

the Department of Defense's press pool requirements were too 

restrictive and did not allow them the necessary latitude to 

accomplish their mission of keeping the public Informed. 

Built on the Sidle Commission model, the military's rules 
in the Biddle East put heavy and burdensome restrictions 
on members of the press. Even before the massive air 
offensive began on January 16, Pentagon rules issued to 
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the fashington bureaus of neve organizations required that 
all reports not disclose sensitive military Information, 
that access to combat units vould be limited to 
preselected pools of reporters, and that reports from 
members within a pool vould have to be submitted to 
‘security review.' 86 

Although there was no official censorship, the lack of access to 
people and places hampered the media's ability to get the story and 
to subsequently transmit it in a timely manner. The "security 
review process" also had the same effect as censorship since it took 
time for a story to be reviewed. This time delay caused the neve to 
lose its Immediacy and pertinence and caused it to be of little use 
to the journalists or their parent organizations. Although the 
media felt extremely constrained by the Department of Defense's 
"press rules," the public believed that the restrictions placed on 
the media were appropriate. "Of people polled in a Times Hirror 
Center poll - 8OX of the sample approved of military restrictions on 
the reporting of the war, and 60* thought the restrictions should be 
greater." 86 

Besides the restrictive Department of Defense policy, the 
media had to deal with other problems that were unique to the 
region. Prior to the Gulf far, the American medio had only 
maintained a limited presence in the Kiddle East. This limited 
presence was the result of two factors: the economic inability to 
maintain foreign correspondents abroad as well as the nature of 
Kiddle East culture which was opposed to the idea of a free press. 
"Even during the early weeks of the American military buildup that 
was ostensibly for the defense of the Saudis, the Saudi Government 
was extremely reluctant to issue visas to members of the foreign 
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press." 97 Another problem the media had to overcome was the 
Inhospitable terrain and demographics of the region vhlch placed a 
greater restriction on Its movement than In any other ground war 
since for Id Var 1. 86 The hazards of a desert environment made It 
easier to control the reporters. Even If the media had not wanted 
to comply with the strict military press rules, they had to rely on 
the military to transport them to where the military units were 
located on the battlefield. 

In an analysis of the media generated during the Gulf Var, 

It Is apparent that the war's media agenda was set by the 
government. In their report on the “News Coverage of the Gulf 
Crisis and Public Opinion," communications researchers Sbanto 
Iyengar and Adam Simon found that “in an analysis of network news 
reports In the Gulf crisis, more than 50 percent of all reports 
examined emanated directly from official spokespersons." 89 The 
Executive Summary of the Gannett Foundation Report on The Media at 
Var reported 

the military supplied much of the news that came out of 
the gulf through briefings and videotapes, therefore what 
Americans saw on their screens (and television was the 
main source of gulf news for the vast majority of 
Americans) reflected the government viewpoint. 90 

In an Interview with Richard Valerian!, David Gergen discussed the 

effects of television on the public's understanding of the Gulf Var. 

He spoke about the diversity of the messages broadcast on television 

and concluded 

the moments that bring us together as a people - the 
common understanding ve have about war, the common images 
we have of what's happening In this war - are Increasingly 
the releases of the government. 91 





David Gergen felt that the United States had been committed 
to the ear without any serious debate and blamed the media for not 
effectively presenting both sides of the argument. The media was 
extremely sipportlve of President Bush's actions at the outset of 
the war which attributed to society's acquiescence of his plan. The 
Gannett Foundation's report on The Media at far validated Gergen's 
conclusions and found that the editorials on the Gulf ¥ar reflected 
the government's viewpoint and expressed little dissent. 92 Professor 
Douglas Kellner In his book. The Persian Gulf TV War, asserted the 
television networks "tended to reproduce what the, were told or 
shown by the U. 3. Government and military. ~ 93 Iyengar and Simon 
wrote that the use of episodic framing In the news coverage of the 
Gulf far strengthened a preference for punitive action as opposed to 
a diplomatic or economic solution. Since the Gulf conflict was 
analogous to an Issue of law and order which called for punitive 
action, television coverage reinforced the viewers preference for a 
military versus a diplomatic response. 94 

Since government sources were largely responsible for the 
release of available Information on the Gulf far, they were able to 
control the type of information disseminated. In essence, they were 
able to more effectively control the images that shaped the 
perceptions of the American people at home. The media framed the 
war In a way that made the government's actions during the Gulf War 
more acceptable to the public. Iyengar and Simon wrote that news 
coverage emphasized themes that focused on the success of American 
technology such as the Interception of scuds, the use of smart 
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bombs, and themes that targeted the malevolence of the Iraqis. It 
Ignored contrary themes that focused on the destruction of a Third 
Vorld Nation and the scale of civilian casualties and collateral 
damage. 96 Smolla vrote "the autonomy of information control in the 
Persian Gulf for the most part followed the Grenada and Panama 
patterns: had news sugarcoated, ugly parts blacked out, delays in 
transmission." 96 In his article, "Hollywood at for in the Hiddle 
East," communications professor Stephen Prince believed the Gulf far 
was primarily portrayed "as an essentially bloodless affair." This 
was due, in part, to the relatively few American casualties and the 
media's inability to gain access to combat scenes. Furthermore, he 
vrote, 

there were virtually no images ot human death carried by 
the media. Instead, coverage tended to emphasize property 
damage - bridges bloving up, military bunkers exploding - 
and other forms of non-human destruction. 97 

The coverage of the Gulf far emphasized the use and accuracy of 

smart weapons technology which reinforced the notion of a bloodless 

var. Prince asserted that "these veapons were presented to the 

public as an essential means for achieving the military's stated 

objective of avoiding civilian targets." 96 This emphasis on the 

technological capabilities of veapons systems used during the Gulf 

Var is reminiscent of the emphasis on the frame used to define the 

Iran Mr Incident discussed earlier in the monograph. 

The overwhelmingly positive portrayal by the media of the 
Gulf Var allowed the political leadership the latitude to make 
decisions without the immediate worry that public opinion would be 
affected by potentially negative images disseminated from the 
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battlefield. Both the political leadership, in this case President 
George Bush, and the military leadership at both the strategic and 
operational levels, Generals Colin Powell and Norman Schwarzkopf, 
understood the power of the transmitted image and worked concertedly 
to avoid the effects of another Vietnam. President Bush wanted to 
ensure the Gulf far was fought in a manner that allowed the United 
States to overcome the "Vietnam Syndrome."" In his article "Public 
Relations as a Veapon of hodem warfare," public relations expert 
Ray Hlebert wrote, 

Vbat was new about 'Desert Storm' was the extent to which 
the American Government and its military concerned Itself 
with fighting the war for public support at home by using 
all the classic practices of public relations, including 
political strategies, media relations, community 
relations, and crisis management. 1 ^ 

This support, however, was not entirely constant or without 
controversy, and there were several events that caused the 
leadership, both political and military, to react and make decisions 
to counter the potential of negative imagery. Two examples of media 
Influence that caused an evaluation of ongoing operations, and that 
forced decisions that changed policy, were the bombing of the bunker 
on the outskirts of Baghdad and the killing of the Iraqis fleeing 
from Kuwait to Basrah on the Infamous "Highway of Death." These 
examples also illustrate the cascading effects these political 
decisions had on the operational commander's decision making. 

The bombing of shelter in the Amiriya area of Baghdad, on 13 
February 1991, caused tremendous turmoil in the American 
administration as it attempted to explain why the command and 
control bunker it had targeted and destroyed had been filled with 
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sleeping women and children. The incident raised doubts about tbe 

military's actual technological ability to carefully target areas in 

order to assure minimal civilian casualties. Cable Network News 

(CNN) ran a report from Baghad that "contained tbe most graphic and 

horrific images so far of Incinerated people, agonized families, 

dazed crowds, and upset journalists, powerful visual evidence that 

the shelter vas undeniably used by civilians." 101 These Images had 

an equally powerful effect on the American public and on world 

opinion as well. Kellner reported, 

there was a strong movement afoot In the UK to reconsider 
the Security Council resolution allowing force to resolve 
the crisis in the Gulf, and the United States was doing 
everything possible to head off further debate especially 
In public. 102 

President Bush, with his reliance on the assembled coalition could 
little afford the potential loss of world support, and, along with 
his military leaders, spent considerable effort In justifying the 
destruction of the Amlriya bomb shelter/bunker. This catastrophe 
came at a time when the President was trying to decide on when to 
begin the ground offensive. The damaging results of the Air Par's 
effects on civilians could have caused him to start the ground war 
earlier than was feasible. If the public response to the 
devastation wrought by the Air far had received greater play In the 
press and had caused a corresponding decline In public opinion, the 
president could have solved the problem by launching the ground 
offensive early. This premature requirement would have bad a 
serious Impact on the operational commander's time line and his 
ability to effectively coordinate his forces. The timing of the 
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ground wr bad tremendous Implications for the operational 
commander. 

Despite the graphic Imagery transmitted from Baghdad, the 
mainstream media did not pursue the story and the effects of the 
Incident received no special emphasis after a few days. Two days 
after the bombing occurred, an ABC Hews/fashington Post poll found 
that 67 percent of those polled believed Saddam Hussein vas 
responsible for the Iraqi casualties, while 12 percent and 7 percent 
believed that Iraq and the United States were responsible, 
respectively. In his analysis of the media's coverage of the 
bombing, Kellner asserted that "the public seemed to have bought 
Into the war aims and propaganda and was not going to he deterred In 
its desire for U.S. victory by mere Iraqi casualties." 103 

While the coverage of the Amlrlya bombing had greater 
potential Implications on the leadership's decision making than 
actually occurred due to the short life of the media's coverage, the 
images of the "Highway of Death" had an enduring impact. In its 
discussion of the media's impact on the conduct of military 
operations, FH 100-5, Operations , stated that "news coverage of the 
destruction on the Kuwait City - to - Basrah road during Operation 
Desert Storm clearly had an impact on military commanders and 
policymakers." 104 In his analysis on the media coverage of this 
event, Kellner attributed the Images of destruction as one of the 
reasons that caused President Bush to decide to end the ground 
offensive phase of the war. A 1992 Discovery documentary on the 
Gulf War, featuring Assistant Secretary of State Paul Wolfowltz, 
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supported lellner's assertion. During the documentary, folfowltz 
stated "that reports of the slaughter of the fleeing Iraqis had 
produced revulsion" and the decision was made to call the operation 
to a halt. While the leadership at the strategic level called an 
end to the conflict, the operational commander. General Norman 
Schwarzkopf believed that the war ended prematurely and should have 
continued. In a March 27, 1991 interview vlth television 
commentator David Frost, General Schwarzkopf said “that he 
personally wanted to continue fighting, to pursue a 'war of 
annihilation.' " 10S In this situation, the media Influenced a 
decision made at the strategic level which clearly affected the 
decision made at the operational level. In the case of the Gulf 
far, however, the media did not have a significant effect on the 
political leadership's ability to make decisions or policy because 
the media's coverage mainly supported the government's strategy and 
current policies. Since the political leaders did not have to 
drastically adjust policy to maintain public support, the 
operational commander did not have to react to any sudden changes 
either. Bad the nature of the war been significantly different, 
however, the operational commander may have found himself Inundated 
with requirements in response to a dynamic political situation. 

The nature of the Gulf far contributed to the government's 
ability to control the media and the images that were disseminated 
from the desert. The Department of Defense press rules, the 
dangerous environment of the desert and area of operations, and the 
short duration of the war all played an integral role In the 
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political and military leadership's ability to maintain positive 
public support. The nature of the conflict is critical in the 
determination of horn the media may effect decision making at all 
levels. The next mar may not have the same characteristics. 





Y. Conclusions 


The optima solution to ensure proper coverage of military 
operations is to have the military - represented by 
competent nrofessional public affairs personnel rLd 
commanders mho understand media problems - working with 
the media - represented by coapetent, professional 
reporters and editors who understand military problems -in 
a nonantagonistic atmosphere. 106 CJCS Hedia-Hilitary 
Relations Panel Conclusion 

I feel commanders should take a more active role in 
dealing with media requests. I will be more aggressive in 
the future in providing media access to my people and 
making myself available for interviews if the media wants 
them. 107 BG Paul E. funk 


Understanding the media is key to the military commander's 
ability to function in today's complex environment. Central to this 
understanding is the commander's awareness of the inherent tension 
between the military and the media causing the two institutions to 
often pursue objectives that are diametrically opposed. These are 
the desire to maintain operational security of military operations 
until mission completion or conflict termination while maintaining 
public support, versus the right of access to information to keep 
the public informed about the actions of its armed forces. 

A thorough awareness of the media's influence on military 
operations drives the commander to seek ways to achieve a better 
military - media relationship. Regardless of the media's desire to 
develop a better relationship between the institutions, it is 
Incumbent upon the military commander to foster a mutual working 
relationship. In his keynote address during a conference that 
discussed the topic of the defense and the media in time of limited 
war. General Peter Gration stated. 
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the central idea le to seek to build a solid relationship 
between the military and the media, established in peace 
but carrying over into war. The relationship relies on 
developing an understanding each other's special needs, 
and a confidence on the one hand that the media are 
hearing the truth, and on the other that it will be 
reported accurately, proportionately and vithout bias. 108 

The media maintains a constant presence in the operational 

commander's battle space and the commander cannot afford to pay 

sporadic attention to the military - media relationship during the 

planning and conduct of his military operations. 

The commander should realize that he has little influence on 
the media or the corresponding effects it causes on the battlefield. 
These media effects are seen In terms of hov public support is 
affected and hov the political decision making is affected. The 
media can build or diminish support in the way it portrays events. 

A change in policy may cause corresponding changes to occur in 
military operations. Vith such scant command influence, the 
military commander needs to understand that an antagonistic 
relationship vith the media does not serve his own or his superior's 
ability to get the mission accomplished. A military commander vho 
thoroughly understands the media's Influence on his area of 
operations has the capability of better employing his resources and 
accomplishing his mission. 
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